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COMMERCIAL PRIZE OF THE ORIENT* 


By Hon. ©. P. Austin, 


CHIEF oF THE BceEBRAU of STATISTICS AND SECEETARY OF THR 
NATIONAL GROGRAPHIC SocintTy 


¥ general purpose in this dis- 
M cussion of the commerce of 
the Onent i5-to call attention 
to the extraoriimary physical cdimeul- 
ties which haye attended efforts of the 
Occident to cultivate commerce between 
these two great sections of the world 
and the difhculties which still exist in toe 
Orient itself, but witich are likely to be 
overcome in the near fieture. “Trem- 
portation is to commerce What the breath 
of life isto the body. Without trans- 
portation there can be no commerce. 
The obstacles to land transportation, 
which nature had interposed between 
the Qecident and the Onent, in the form 
of mountain and desert, rendered that 
commerce extremely small ntl the ap- 
plication of the compass to ocean navi- 
gation enabled man te find an all-water 
route from the Qecident to the Orient, 
This was again improved when toon 
learned to apply steam power to trans- 
portation upon the ovean, and again 
when he shortened the route between 
Europe and Asia by the construction 
of the Suez Canal: but steamships upon 
the ocean are of little value without 


facilities for transporting the products 
of the interior to the water's edge. 
These: facilities are now supplied in 
certain parts of the workl, especially 
Europe and the United States, by rail- 
ways, but they have only recently be- 
gun to muke their appearance in the 
Qrient. As & consequence, the devel- 
opment of commercial possibilities and 
commercial power in that section has 
been delayed, and it is my purpose, in 
this discussion, to show the progress 
now being made in developing in the 
Orient these transportation facilities 
which have alresdy made commerce 
great amd successful in other parts of 
the world, and which promise to make it 
equally important in that-preat section 
of the world whose industrious ile 
number more than half the population 
of the globe. 


THE STRUGGLE FOR THE COMMERCE 
OF THE ORTENT AEGAN THOT 
SANDS OF YEARS AGO 


The commercial prize of the Onent 
has: commanded the attention of the 
Occident for more than 4,000. years. 


*4n mijirees tothe Notional Geopraphic Society, March 30, 1905 
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Transportation which Rendered Enrly Commerce Between 


Qecciclent and Orient Extremely Difficult 


Map [lbstrating the Obstacles to Land 


CoMMERCIAL Prize oF THE Orient 


From the earliest dawn of history down 
to the present hour the over-expanding 

fest has strugeled forthe coutrolof the 
commence of the Kust, Whether that 
struggle was arainst the fieree blasts of 
the desert, the attacks of the half-civil- 
ized] tribes through whose territory it 
must becarried, or thedeath-dealing can- 
non, whose thunders are heard around 
the world today, it has been vigorous, 
unyielding, continuous; and as civiliza- 
tion has advanced, commerce developed, 
transportation cheapened and the wants 
of iman expanded, the importance of this 
cominercial prize hos increased| until its 
value has today reached the enormous 
sn of nenrhy ¢,000 millions of dollars 
Per aint. 

In all that time comme;rce has been 
the faithful handmaides of veorpraphy, 
It has explored unknown lands, has 
fearned the value of their products, has 
formed the acquaintance of the people, 
has made the ocean its highways anil 
the desert and the mountains its byways, 
and has been the chief contributor to 
geographic knowledge of the Orient 
nad the Ocerdent, the temperate: zones 
and the tropics, and even the frozen 
fastnessss of the Arctica. Whether the 
seatch for a raute to the Onent was 
across the deserts of Asia, around the 
stormy capes at the Far South, ot bat- 
tling with the ice at the North, geogra- 
phy has been the gainer, and the cont- 
tercial strugeles aud sacrifices of each 
pereration hive contributed to the geao- 

graphic knowledge of that which fol- 
found | it. 

The earliest record of transactions 
between men and groups of men shows 
commerce passing between the Nile Val- 
ley, then the Occident of the civilized 
world, and the Orient, the Euphmtes 
Valley, India, and China. As early as 
2,500 years before the Christian eracara- 
vans of camels laden with merchandise 
were passing back and forth across the 
sandy deserts of Arabia between the 
Nile Valley at the west and the great 


haps China, 
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commercial cities of Nineveh and Baby- 
lon at the east, and these cites in turn 
had bke relations with India sand per- 
Whether the commerce 
with Chima at that early day was bv 
the way of a direct land route from the 
Euphrates Valley is not clear, tut there 
is at least treason to believe that there 
were trade routes between India and 
China, and that the silks and other mer- 
chandise of China at the extreme-ecast 
found their way through India and the 
cities of the Euphrates to the Nile Val- 
ley at the west. 

This commerce was, of course, small 
in ynentity 2s compared with that of 
tediavy, anid consisted only of the easily 
transported articles. But it was com- 
merce, nevertheless, and one for which 
men risked their lives, and which then 
av tow contributed to the geographic 
as well as the commercial knowledge of 
the world, How the commerce of that 
peniad, carried on first by the Araby 
across the desert with caine] caravans 
and Inter by the Pheenicians with their 
coasting vessels and thence by caravan, 
compares with that of today, wien rail- 
roads traverse the land and great steam- 
shins plow the ocean, may be worth o 
mament in passing, The land com- 
merce of that peril woe carried by 
camels, of which it would require 5,000 
to carry as much as one modern train of 
cars, while the water-borne commerce 
was in oar-propelled vessels, of which 
it would tequire joo to carry as much 
aé a single modern steamer of today. 

Even a thousand years inter the cara- 
vans, which made their way from the 
shores of the Mediterranean to China, 
ecctipiedl more than. one year im the 
round trip, while the vessels, which had 
then begun to utilize sails in eonjmec- 
tion with oars, stul hugged the coast 
and traveled only by day, and in their 
long vorageswere sometimes compelled 
to halt for months at a time while the 
occupants replenished their supplies of 
food by sowing, cultivating, and reap- 
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The ‘Growth of the World During the Nineteenth Century 


ing n crop on some favorable shore, 
after which they passed on and com- 
pleted their round of commercial trans- 
actions. But even these adverse condi- 
tions did ‘not deter the Occident from 
continuing its trade with the Orient, 
and as the Occident expanded still far- 
ther to the west. trade grew and the area 
of commerce expatuled tmtil the tin of 
the British Isles, the amber of the Bal- 
tic, the silver of Spain, and the purple 


cloths, the glass, and other mantfact- 
ures of Tyre and Sidon became oa part 
af the commerce which the Phoenicians 
and Cartharenians carried to the Ori- 


ent. 


The establishment of governments 
over the great area east of the Mediter- 
ratean encouraged the development of 
commerce. ‘The Persian Empire, with 
its satrap system of government, Its 
post-roads, and the metallic currency 


CoMMERCIAL Prize or THE ORLENT 
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A Comparison of the Orient and the Remainder of the World in Area, Population, 


Railroads, Telegraphs, and Commerce. 


which it introduced, aided commerce 
amd extended geographic knowledge. 
With the conquests of Alexander, by 
which his empire was extended to Jn- 
dia, came o more intimate knowledge of 
the Orient and its wonderful commer- 
cial possibilities, ancl the ivory, the fine 
woods, the spices, the jewelry and pre- 
clous: stones of that section, and the 
silks and other products of China which 


crent, 


See pare 412 


then reached the markets of India were 
freely exchanged for the cloths and furs 
and tin and silver and amber of the (c- 
Yet the slow rate of travel, and 
therefore of commercial and geographic 
research, even at that time, is shown by 
the fact that the return of that portion 
of Alexander's forces which traveled bv 
sea from the mouth of the Indus to the 
head of the Persian Gulf and thence to 
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The Suecessive Advances of Russia to the Pacific. 


Susa occupied nearly a half year of 
time. 

The next preatextension of the com- 
merce of the West with the East was 
that developed by the Romans. While 
they were not 2 commercial people in 
the generally accepted sense of the word, 
the fact that they were compelled to 
supply the wants of the bixuriens ele- 
ment of w city haying more than one 
million people led them to cultivate a 


much greater trade with the Orient than 


had been ever before known. Their 
area at the west and north extended to 
the Atlantic and the British Isles, and 
at the south included the coasts. of 
Africa, and on the enst touched the Red 
Sea and the Persian Gulf, through 
which they had ready aceess to India. 
Their vessels were a considerable ‘ad- 
Varioe pon those of the Phoenicians, 
though stil propelled in part by oars, 
and a large trade was carried on with 
India, extending to Ceylon, where ex- 
changes of merchandise were made with 
comsting vesselsfrom China, This trade 
was chictly in the luxunes which India 
could supply to the wealthy Romans, 
and it is stated that the silk brought 
from China was considered worth its 
weight in gold; and that as-imuch as 


$240,000 was paid for a single pearl 


Ere page 410 


from India. The chief articles}drawn 
from the Orient by the Romans Were 
cotton goods, silks, ivory, carvings, 
spices, incense, perfumes, ointments, 
jewelry, pearls, sapphires, and dia- 
mons; and the articles sent-in exchange 
included woolen and linen cloths, glass, 
tin, wines, and gold and silver, 

Even the darkness of the middle ages 
did not temminate the comercial rela- 
tions of the Occident with the Orient. 
The great commercial city of Venice, 
which sprang mto existence with the 
decadence of the Roman Empire, de- 
veloped a trade with the Far East which 
surpassed that of any of its predecessors. 
[ts ships sailed at regular intervals for 
Alexandra and the eastern ports of the 
Mediterranean and Black Seas, accom- 
panied by fleets of war vessels for their 
protection. The merchandise passing 
to ane from the Orient was im part sent 
overland fram the Mediterranean to the 
Red Sea or the Persian Gulf, and thence 
eastward by water and in part by the 
land routes cast of the Mediterranean 
aml Black Seas. <A consular system 
established by the Venetian government 
helped in developing trade abroad and 
in the distribution of georraphic infor- 
tiation, and commerce extended not 
only enstward, but also to the north and 


Tra ispertation in China. 
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west, part of the trade for northern 
Europe pou by the wav of the Meri- 
terranean and Atlantic and a part by 
land by the way of-Nuremburg, Leip- 
zig, Cologne, and other cities of the 
interior, 

While: all this was happening there 
came ont of the Orient itself a move. 
ment which restilted i a great enlarge- 
ment of the trade with that section, It 
Was Lhe one occasion prior to the sec- 
ond half of the century just ended, jn 
Which the Onent has shown a disteiat- 
tion to extend its trade relations with 
the Oemdent. The Mohammedan Em- 
Pre, OTIgInNAting in the western part of 
that section which we still designate as 
the Orient, ex pandeéd rapidly in all direc- 
tons until its boundaries reached the 
Atlantic Qeean on the west and India 


and Ching on the east, while its infiy- 
ence extended even farther eastward. 
This of itself might not have been of 
such material importance, but when it 
is considered] that the Mohammedans 
were naturally commercial people, and 
that. Mohammed himself commended 
commerce an] agriculttre ns “both 
meritorious and pleasing to God,'" itis 
not surprising that their area of control 
and influence stimtlated commerce be- 
tween Europe and the most distant parts 
of the earth, The products of Spain, 
Barbary, Egypt, Abyssinia, ancl sonth- 
etm Russia were carried from the Weat 
to Mecea, Damascus, Aden, and other 
cities of the East, and were there ex- 
changed for the products of Persia, In- 
cia, China, and the islands af the Indian 
archipelago, Slaves, tiger skins, cotton 
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The Network of Railroads Covering India Today awl the Resultant Vast Increase 
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goods, ivory, and gold dust came from 
Africa; leather, tapestry, cloths, cop- 
per, and iron from Spain and the ad- 
joluing territory, and these were ex- 
changed ot the points already mentioned 
for the silks, and spices, and winxls; 
ami caryines, and pearls, anc’ precions 
stones from bucia and China, 

But the most important resalt to com- 
merce and geugruphy of this temporary 
extension of Oriental influence inte the 
Occident was. the sequaintance which 
it pave to the west with that important 
device of the Far East, the mnriner's 


compass. While doubts have been ex- 
pressed as to the origin of the compass, 
itis believed that Ht was developed by 
the Chinese many centuries before it 
wis known ‘to the West, and used in 
the desert by the Arabs, and that it was 
certainty titroduced to the Europeans 
by the Mohammedans during their con- 
trol of the countries fronting on the 
Mediterranean, Whatever its origin, 
its introduction in the West revolution- 
ized conditions of commerce, navigation, 
and geographic knowledge. The ocean, 
formerly considered a barrier to com- 
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mete atl exploration, becanie at once 
its highway. It gave a new stimulus 
to the efforts to find an all-water route 
by which to reach the commercial prise 
of the Orient, and the result was, first, 
the discovery of the American continent, 
and a littl later two all-water routes to 
the Very idioors of the Orient, one of 
these by the Portiwuese, around Africa 
and across the Indian Ocean, and the 
other by the Spanish, around South 
Atmerica and across the Pacific. 

But the knowledge that the Onent 
could be reached by sailing arouml the 
vontinents at the south did mot satisfy 
the peotle of northern Europe. The 
Portnguese, as the frst explorers of the 
Indian Ocean, claimed the exclusive 


Hght of navigation in those waters, and 
the Spanish claimed a similar monopoly 
of the whters south of the American 
continents. As a result, the English 
and Dutch devoted their attention to 
efforts to find other water routes to the 
Orient, along the northern coasts of 
the continents of America and Enrasia. 
The Dutch sent expeditions to fight 
their way through the ice along the 
northern coasts of Europe and Asia; 
and Eogland sent vessel after vessel to 
explore the northerm coast of North 
America, cach in the vain hope of find- 
mg a piesage to China. For vears the 
merchants of northern Evrope waited 
in-vain forthe opening of a northwest 
pissage to the Orient, until it finally 
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became apparent that the water ronte 
to the Far Enst lay at the south only. 
Finally, the theory af Grotins, that 
the high seas should be open to the ves- 
sels of all countries, prevailed, and then 
the strug le anong modern nations for 
the commercial prize of the Orient was 
renewed with a vigor, greater, if poss- 
ble, than ever before. Ships came and 
went at will over all seas and in all 
directions Great commercial compa- 
nies were formed and chartered by their 
respective governments, their purpose 
being to trade with the Onent, and they 
etadually established trading stations 
on the coasts of India, China, and the 
lands of the Kast Indian archipelago, 
The commerce by way of the Mediter- 
ranean acd the caravan routes rapidly 
declined, and sailing vessels from the 
coluntriesof western Europe landed their 


merchandise and slver and pold at the 
doors of the Onent, and returned laden 
with silks, and ivory, and woods, and 
spices, and with many other articles of 
the Onent fonnerly considered too hulky 
for transportation by the caravans of 
earlier. centuries, 

It may be iiteresting to punse fora 
moment here to study the canse of the 
anxiety of western men to find and maim- 
tain an all-water route to the Onent. 
OW course, the mere contrast of the cost 
of transportation by water with the-cost 
on lind was of itself of great importance, 
and especially at that time, when there 
were no Tailways, but there were other 
Teasons. The land routes between west- 
em Europe and the Orient were ex- 
tremely dificult, Atthenorth the Ural 
Mountains interposed an almost impass- 
able barter: in the central region a 
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great desert stretched almost continu- 
ously from the Mediterranean to India 
apd ‘China, and threatened the lives of 


men snd atiimals which ivaced it. 


At 


the south of that deceert was that in- 
passable mass of moiwntuins known as 
"The Roof af the World '—the Hitia- 
lavas. 


rt 
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Only by working through the passes: 


in. the Ural range and thence cross- 
ing the trackless wilds of Stheria wos: 


‘ible for KRaropeans to reach the 


Onat by the land rote: and it was 


by this route that one nation did find 


its way by land to the Fur East, while 


the others were relying upon the water 
TOUTE. 
are accustomed to think of Russia 


That nation was Rissia, We 


that persistent people. 
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as a. newcomer in the Ortent, but in 
fact it was earlier in that field—muoch 
earlier than is realized bY trany who 
have but casually read the history of 
Even before 
the discovery of Atnerica the Remesians 


were looking over the Urals toward the 


enst und making short incursions into 
the territory which they were des- 
tine? to occupy. By the year 14580 
they had esinblisbed permanent set- 
tHlements in the eastern part of what 
is how known as Siberia. By 1620 
they were half way to the Pacific ; by 
1638, only cighteen years after the 
Pilgrim Fathers landed at Plymouth 
Rock, they had actually estoblished 
themselves on the Pavifie eunst ; by 
1741 they had crossed Berg Sea into 
tarthwestern America, and before the 
adoption of our Constitution they had 
éstablished a permanent settlement in 
Alaska, where they remained until 
the purchase of that territory by the 
United States, tm 1867. 

But beginning with the middle of 
the last century there came a pew 
and marked development of the com- 
merce of the Occident with the Orient. 
Prior-to r&42 oll trade In China was 
carried on through the "' Hong: mer- 
chants,"’ designate| by the Chinese 
POVErNINENt 2s initey mediation for trade 
with foreigners. | 

In 1842 the British government, 
throngh what 1s known in history as 
the “optim war,"’ forced the Chinese 
governinent to open five ports to the 

trade of ite vessels, ond two years later 
similar prvileges were given to the 
United States, and shortly thereafter to 
other countries, and these *' treaty 
ports" howe been imereased from time 
to time until they now number about 
forty. In 1954 Japan, upon the insist- 
ence of the United States, opened its 
doors to our commerce, and alittle later 
to other countries of the workl, In 
1858 the British government took the 
entire control of India and began the 
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work of developing its commerce by 
constructing canals, roads, and rnil- 
roads. In 1869 the Suez Canal was 
opened, shortening by several thousand 
miles the water route between the Occi- 
dent and the Orient, 

Hut there are other great changes 
during the century just ended which 
had an equally important effect upon 
the commerce of the whole world and 
npon the exchanges between the Orient 
aml the stillexpanding Ocaident. Prior 
to 1800 most of the manufacturing of 
the world was still performed by hand, 
and largely in the household, Now 
machinery, driven by steam or the 
power of the waterfall, performs, under 
the guidance of a single individual, 
tasks which would have required hun- 
dreds of persons to perform a century 
ago. Then the products of the interior 
could only be carried to the seabourd by 
man or animal power, or at the best by 
floating. them in oar-propelled boats 
pan the streams which made their way 
to the ocean, Now railways penetrate 
a}l parts ef the great interior and carry 
the nattral products to the water's edge 
far exchange with other countries and 
continents. At the beginning of the 
century all exchanges between the con- 
tinents were camnied by slow sailing ves- 
sels, whose carrying capacity was small 
and danger of Inas great. Today the 
bulk of the international commerce ts 
carried by great vessels propelled by 
steam, and the cost of transportation ts 
reduced te a small fraction of that of a 
century ago, In 1800 there were no 
methods of communication on land save 
by the post-rider, and none on the ocean 
other than that furnished by the slow 
sailing vessel, whose speed was subject 
to the caprices of nature as-expressed in 
winds or storms or calms. 


THE POSSIRILITIES OF COMMERCE 
HAVE BEEN, MULTIPLIED 


BY INVENTIONS 


Teday the producer at the most in. 
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terior point of the Occident may speak 


with the consumer in the cistant Orient, 


the message flashing across the land 
and tmder the ocean in less time than is 
required to deseribe the process. The 
merchant of New York whoa century 
ago sent his order to Ching by sailing 
vessel might consider himself fortunate 
if he received the merchandise within 2 
full year, while now the dealer in the 
most distant city of our great interior 
may wite his-order in the morning with 
the knowledye that the poods may be- 
fore night be placed on board a fast 
steamer and reach him within less thin 
amonth, — 

In 1805 the world had not o single 


steamer upon the ocean, a single mile 


of railway on land, a single span of tele 
"raph upon the continents, or a foot of 
cable beneath the ocean, In rgos it hos 
aver 13,000 steam vessels, 500,000 miles 
af railway, and more than 1,000,000 
miles of land telegraph, while the very 
continents are bond together and given 
instantancons: comminication by more 
than 200,000 miles of ocean cables, and 
the mumber of telephone messages sent 
aggregates 6,000 millions annually, and 
one-half of them in the United States 
alone. 

The effect of this enormous increase 
in the power of production, transporta- 
tion, aud communication has been to 
multiply commerce in all parts of the 
world, The world's international cot- 
merce, Which a single century ago was 
jess than two billions of dollars, 15 now 
oo billions, und the commerce of the 
Onent, which was less than 200 mullion 
dotlars, is now nearly 5,000 millions, 


THH COMMERCE OF THE ORIENT IS 
INSIGNIFICANT WHEN COMPAEREI 
WITH THAT OF THE REST OF 
THE WORLD 


But this commerce of the Orient, 
amounting to nearly 3,000 millions of 


dollars annnally, is yet small when com- 
pared with its area and population, and 
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thats its possible gr uci and consum- 
ing power. The population of Asia and 
Qeeania is $40 millions, while that of 
all other parts of the world combined is 
hut about 750 millions. [ts land area 
3 18 million square miles, and that of 
all other parts of the world 34 millions: 
yet its commerce is slightly less than 
three billions of dollars, and that of other 
parts of the world tg billions. This 
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THE ORIENT HAS WEEN HAND TIC eae 
AY LACK OF MEANS OF TRASNSPOR 
TATION AND COAWMUNICATION 
NOW, wit 
COtnercial development in the Orrent ? 
With half the world's population and 
all the attention which the world has 
five it during the past four thousand 
Years Thecomimerce is vet birt cone: eivhth 
of the total world's commerce and ove- 


4% thecause of thislack of 
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Popularity by the 


RIVES An avermze Commerce in the entire 
Orient of about three dollars por capita 
per annum, while the ave ‘rage IM all the 
rest ot the world combined is 27 dollars 

percopife per anni. Thosthe Orient, 
which has more than one-half of the 
workl’s poptilation and more than one- 
titted of ite land aren, has now but one- 
ninth a6 great as the average pvr artéta 
in all other parts of the world combined. 


ninth is large pre cede as that of the 
rétiainder of the world While its 
growth, considered by percentage of in- 
crease, has of late been as rapid as other 
putts of the world, its total. when con- 
sidered from the st: and point of ores, 
population, and producing and consun- 
Ing possthilities, 15 tidierlous|y stall 
What is the cause of the slow com 
mercial development of the Orient > 


CGomMERCIAL Prize of THE Ortrent 


ian that condition be overcome by the 
application of these agencies which have 
catised the greater and more rapid de- 
velopment in other parts of the world ? 
The auswer to these questions is not 
difienit. The world's commerce has 
developed in conjunction with and as a 
result of the development of facilities 
of transportation and communication. 
Without steam power for transporta- 
tion amd electricity for communication 
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world, showing the facilites for trates- 
portation and intercommmunication in its 
VETHMIS great sections, will, in some de- 
gree ut least, answer this qnestton. 
Where it is, of course, practicable for 
the progressive, commercial people of 
the Geccident to send their steamships to 
the doors of the Orient in: pursuit of the 
commercial prize of that part of the 
world, the Ortent itself cannot send its 
prixlucts from the great interior to the 
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the world had Gut asingle century age 
less than two billions of international 
commerce, Now, with the steamship 
and rulways atd telegraphs, it lias 
over 22 billions, OF this growth of 
aver 20 billions in the last century bit 
little more than two billions oeeurted 
in the Oneot and about 18. billions 
in other parts of the world. W'lrat is 
the cause of this great disparity of 
growth? A glance of a2 map-of the 


ocean ports without railroads; and here 
is at least a partial answer to the gtres- 
tion. ‘That section of the world which 
Wwe are considering as the Cirient, while 
it has more than one-half of the popn- 
lation and one-third of the land area of 
the world, has but shout one-tenth of 
the world’s railways and less than one- 
tenth of its telegraph lines. (Can there 
be any doult that this is at least one of 
the great causes of the fact that it has 
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The Awakening of the Fast. 


bot one-eighth of the world's commerce ? 
The people of the Onent are, a5 a rule. 
ima Wetriows, painstaking, and taw idis- 
pose! ta commercial intercourse with 
the Occident, tut without facilities for 
transporting their products from the 
interior to the seaboard, where they may 
sell or exchange them for products of 
the other parts of the world. they are 
powerless to develop a great commerce. 


THE RECENT DEVELUPAMENT OF INDIA 
ANT JAPAN COMPARED TO 
THAT OF CHINA 


It ts apparent, from this comparison 
Of the rulways and telegraphs of the 
Crient with thoa of the Oecident, that 
the stall Acrcayfa of commerce in the 
Cirient if due, im part at feast, to the 
lack of facilities for transportation amd 
communication on land: and there is 
t means by which this theary can be 
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tested. There are, in the Onent, two 
eountrice which have been sufficiently 
supplied with roulways in recent years 
to enable ws to determine, with some 
degree of accuracy, their effect upon 
OCmnental commerce, While thetr tail- 
way mileage is vet stall in comparison 
with that of the great commercial coun- 
trict of the Oecident, it is snifhcient to 
justify @& tmotentary stidy a to the 
growtliof commerce which has followed 
that development, These two Onental 
countries in which railroads hove de: 
veloped, or at least began to develop, 
are Indian and Japan. Inedio has about 
25,000 miles of railway and Japan 
about 4,300 miles, True, these coun- 
trigs in each case Lave but about one 
mile of railway for each 10,000 inhab- 
Itants, wWhife in the United States we 
have one mile for each 460 inhabitants, 
vel the contrast in the camme+rce of 
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fapan and India, when compare! with 
that of other Onental countries having 
practically no rathways, 15 at least stp- 
gestive. as to the effect of railways upon 
commercial development 

Thethree great counties of the Onent 
are China, India, und Japan. They 
have alwout niné-tenths of the popula. 
tion of what is generally known as the 
Orient, and the relative development 
of COMMmEeTce amon these three great 
groups of Oriental people which are of 
ore not supplicd with rolwars shoul 
bie Hi Lersa st qprwesti e 45 to the elect 
of rulwavs pon commerce and com- 
mercial growth. Railway construction 
in Indian began about 1853, but did not 
make rapid development tntil more re- 
cent years. In Japan railway-buiding 
beran about i872, but mast of the de- 
velopment has occurred during the past 
decade. JnChina nearly all of the mil- 
way now existing has been constructed 


byte, And ticker circunistaices 
which haye not permitted ita develop 
nent a5 ao svstem which would have 
material effect upon conmerce. We 
may, then, fairly compare the growth af 
commerce th these three great Cnental 
countries, two of them with young but 
Tapiily developing tulwiy systems, the 
other with practically none 

The foreien commerce of China, with 
tts goo million industrious people, bit 
ho railways, bas grown bot 160 million 
ollars since 1870; that of India, with 
200 Millions of people and a system of 
railways, bas grown 258 millions, ond 
that of Japan, with only 45 millions and 
n system of railways, has grown 21r5 
millions. The Chinaman ts known by 
those familiar with the conclitions in the 
Orient as oa teitiiral trider ane business 
Ia A large share of the trade in the 
Ortent min the hands of the Chinese 


and the positions of trast m the great 
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banking establishments are largely held 
by Chinamen, vet, despite these com- 
mercial characteristics of the Chinainen, 
the foreizyu commerce of Ching, with on 
railway system, is but $5 cents fer faptta ; 
that of India, with 28,650 miles of rail- 
Wis, is about $2.25 Arr cafe, and that 
of Japan, with 4,500 miles of railways, 
Is 35,56 per ctpife, In other words, 
the commerce of China, without a sys 
tem of railways, is about one-third as 
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much per vapefer as that of [ndia andl 
one-aixth ms oich pir caprfe as that of 
Japan, cach: of which has one ole of 
tiilway for ench 1o,0c0 inlmabitarits, 


PROJECTED RAILWAYS IN THE ORIENT 


But there is another feature of this 
recent railway development in the East 
Which mist be considered as. likely to 
prove of great importance in the future 

relations of the Orient with the Occident. 
China has 2.000 miles of railway, most 
of it connected with the great Trans- 
Sibertan line, and.several thousand oles 
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more have been authorized or definitely 
proposed, Prench Indo-China, lying 
145% at the south of China, has over 
O00 miles constructed anid many new 
hnes projected, wile the Malayan Pen- 
istiln, still farther at the sooth, has 
some 300 miles, Siam about 350 tiles, 
and Burmah 1,500 miles. The French 
Indo-China svstem is to be connected 
with the railways of China bya line 230 
niles long, now oder constriction, at 
a prespective cost of some 
29 million dollars. The 
tiilway lines under con: 
situction or profected in 
Chink promise to extend 
to her southwest border, 
where afew humdred miles 
of railway would connect 
them with the systems of 
Burmah, which in turn 
will commect with that of 
[nctta, abowt 28000: miles 
m jength. From Lilia 
the railway system again 
stretches westward into 
Perso, atid the comstric- 
tion of but a few hundred” 
miles would put this preat 
System into commtntica 
tion with the 2,oco miles 
of road it Asiatic Turkey, 
which in tout connects 
with the railwarysot sonth- 
era Europe, while 4 com- 
paratively short stretch of 
read at the north of India would 
also connect the Indian rmilway sys- 
tem with that of Riussm. While it is 
a fuct that serious political obstacles 
to some of these tions of milwav 
SYSICINS TOW exist, it Is not unhkely 
that the demand of commerce will in 
tite le stoficiently stroug to overcome 
or sufficiently modify these political 
conditions to render possible a onion 
of these numerous systems, great anid 
small, so far as relates toan interc hate 
of passengers, Ircivhts, mails, and the 
establishment of other transportation 
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systems between the niilroads of Europe 
and those of Asia. Already the great 
Siberian Railway connects the svstermn 
of Europe with that of China at the 
north, and, now that the constriction of 
afew short links would furmsh another 
continuens lite from China to Europe 
nt the south, we may confidently expect 
that the traveler may, within a com- 
paratively few years, make the entire 
eirenit of Huresta byorail, traveling com- 
fottably from Ports throweh the cotun- 
thes of northwestern Europe, Kussia, 
andl Siberia, info Chine, and thence 
southward through Indo-China, Bur- 
moh, India, Persia, Turkey, and the 
conntries of sontherm Europe to the place 
of starting. The development which 
wold come to the commerce of urepe 
with the Onent through the operation 
of this great railway circuit of the Eura- 
sian continent could boat be of great 1m- 
portance. 

Whileit isa fact that the Ortent, with 
more than half of the world's population 
antl one-third of its land area, bas pow 
bat one-tenth of its mulwavs and tele 
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graphs, and one-eighth of its commerce, 
one are hot justified in considering its 
conpmercial prize as of little valne, pres: 
ent or prospective. The total commerce 
of Asia tid Oceania, which we may 
broadly consider under thistitle isnearly 
three billions of dollars, about equal 
dived between imports ant exports, 
and its percentage of growth, even with 
the limited railway facihtics offered, has 
been quite as rapid in recent years as 
that of the more favored Occident. The 
commerce of Indinis four times #5 preut 
as When its railway system was berun, 
and thet of Japa is six times a5 great 
as at the beginning of the construction 
of its railroads, and we may therefore 
expect that the development of the great 
rHWway Syeienis now projected in China, 
Koren, Indo-China, Simm, Burmiol. Ma- 
lnvan Peninsula, the Dutch East Indies, 
and the Philipines, with the additions 
planned for India, Japan, Stberia, and 
Australia, will enormously increase the 
commerce of that part of the world, 

The imports of all the countries and 
iIslands-of Asia and Ocean now anrontt 
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to nearly as much os the total exports 
of the United States. At present we 
supply butabowt § percent of that erent 
lnpertation, and it needs but acioment 
of reflection to realize what an addition 
it would give to our foreign trade if we 
could treble or quadrople our shares in 
the prowing imports of that great suc- 
ict, 


OOK PROSPECTS OF INCREASING OCR 
SHARE [XS THE COMMERCE OF 
THE ORIEAT VERY 
BRIGAT 


What are our prospects of iucreasing 
our share in that commerce? Europe 
is, Of course, our chief rival in the at- 
tetipt to supply the imports of the 
Orient. The European countries, in- 
cluding. the: British Isles jo this term, 
send to Asia anil Oceania about Goo 
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million clallars’ worth of merclhianedise 
annwclly, and the United States sends 
ibout oo mulions: and Wwe are gain- 
Ing ¢Tround in the Ottent even more 
ripidiv than are the Eutopean cotntrics, 
The imports of China, Japan, and Ats- 
tralia frome-all the European countries 
coinbined show an iocreass in rqoy of 
but 45 millions as compared with ck, 
while their increas: in importations 
from the United States slome in the 
sane period was 44 millions thus show- 
ing that our gains in their import 
trade ore actually greater than those of 
all Europe combined. Comparing the 
total imports of all Asia and Oceatiia 
mm 1903 with those of 1890, we find an 
increase of nbout 22 per cent in the 
imparts from all Europe and of 160 per 
cent in the imports from the United 
States 
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But there are special reasons why we 
May expect to iticrease our share in the 
trade of the Onient, and especially our 
share in supplving its imports. The 
Orient produces large quantities of the 
Class of merchandise which we must tm- 
port, and invports equally large quanti- 
ties of the class of merchandise which 
we prodice and desire tosell, Ourim- 
ports of raw silk, and tea, and hemp, 
atl inte, and tin, amd goat skins, and 
other articles of the class produced in 
the Orient amount to hundreds of mill- 
ats of dollars annually, and our inm- 
ports from Asia and Oceania have grown 
from less thon 32 millions of dollars in 
7a to ro millions in moog, ‘he 
Onent is o large importer of cotton and 
cotton goods, mineral oils, manufactures 
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af mon and steel, flour, aud meats, inal! 
of which the United States is the world’s 
largest prodocer. 

The imports of cotton goods alone 
inte the Orient amount to 250 million 
dollars per annum, and in this trade we 
should haven larye share. We produce 
three-fourths of the world’s cotton, and 
our factories are turning more and more 
of it into the manufactured form each 
vear, nmi there seems no good reason 
why we should not supply at least one- 
half of the cotton goods imported inte 
the Orient instead of lexs than one 
tenth, as at present. Our proddliction 
of mineral oil, it for vse in highting, of 
which the imports into the Orient are 


abont $35,000,000 annually, is larger 


than that of any other country, mod we 
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should not only retain but increase our 
trade in this article. Iniron and steel, 
in which the Orient is rapidly increasing 
its imports, we are the largest producers 
in the world, and should therefore en- 
large our share in supplying that trade. 
The natural advantages which we hove 
in supplying that section of the world 
were shown by the large orders for flour 
and meat and many other articles which 
Were poured in wpon the dealers of the 
United States at the opening of the 
Russo-Japanese war, and these hurry 
orders came from both governments, 
which thus agreed least upon one; 
point—that the United States ix a nat- 
ural source of stipply for that great sec- 
tion, at least in these important require- 
ments, 


THE ADVANTAGES WHICH WE HAVE 


Bit there ts another condition which 
should and will give us marked per- 
manent advantages in the comtherce of 
the Orient. We are about beginning 
the construction of the great Isthmian 
Canal, for which the world has waited 
so iong, and which, when completed, 
will place our great producing and man- 
facturing sections of the East and South 
in direct water connection with all parts 
of the Orient. Our Mississippi Valley 
is the world's greatest producer of 
breadstuifs and meats; the South, the 
world’s greatest producer of cotton ; 
aur great iron fields are the world's 
largest producer of that important metal, 
and oor manufacturing system is the 
Rreatest inthe world. When all of these 
great fields of supply are given direct 
wabor communication with the Orient, 
they should be able to largely increase 
our. contributions to her requirements, 
and the rooimillionsof merchandise which 
we now send each year to the Orient 
should grow to at least soo millions. 

Not only have we marked advantages 
in the fact that we are the world's chief 
prodicer of the articles which the Orient 
requires, but we have other natural ad- 
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vantages in our relations to the Pacific 
Ocean, which is to prove the chief high- 
way for the commerce between these 
two sections and peoples. We have a 
much preater frontage on the Pacific 
Ocean than any other nation, and better 
harbors, not only upon the mainland, 
but also the principal island harbors of 
the entireocean. Our national frontage 
on the Pacific, considering only the 


number of nautical miles ta be protected, 


patrolled, or lighted, is 12,500, while 
that of the United Kingdom is ro,ooo, 
Russia a little aver 6,c00, Japan a little 
less than 5,000, and China little more 
than 3,000 miles, so that, our frontage 
upon the Pacific exceeds that of any 
other nation, 

Not only have we marked advantage 
in frontage harbors, but in facilities for 
direct communication the developments 
of recent years have been of great im- 
portatice. The experience of cable build- 


ers and operators shows that ocean 


cables cannot be operated more than 
3,000 miles without relay ‘stations, and 
the fact that the islands scattered 
through the Pacific were formerly onder 
the control of foreign nations with va- 
ried interests delayed greatly the con- 
struction of a trans-Pacificcable. Now, 
however, that the United States flag 
floats over Hawaii, Wake Island, Guam, 
amd the Philippines, it has been practi- 
cable for American capital to string 
pon these preat natural telegraph pole: 
aline of wire which now contects all 
parts of the United States with the 
great business centers of all Asia and 
Oceania, | 

[ cannot close this discussion of our 
natural advantages of our trade with 
the Orient without again calling your 
attention to another condition presented 
in-an address before the Society in 1902, 
an address which the Japanese govern- 
ment has done me the honor to reprint 
In its own language for distribution 
thronghout Japan. in that address: I 
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“Tn certain great natural conditions, 
which gre a4 unchangeable asthe oceans 
and the continents and the revolution 
of the earth itself, nature his given to 
the United States murked odvantage 
regarding the movement of vessels 
tween her western shores and the chat: 
ern coast of Asia, where the trade of 
the Orient must always enter, and in 
this belief I find myself fully supported 
by the practical o open and experience 
of distinguished ofheers of the American 
and British navies and by men who have 
had long experience in the commerce of 
that greatocesn, These advantages to 
which 1 allude are found in the great 

and permanent currentsof air and water 
which flow westwardly across the Pacific 
in the vicinity of the equator, turning 
northwardly along the constoaf Astaand, 
following the Japan coast, again move 
toward the east actoss the north Pacific 
and down the western const of North 


America tothe point of beginning. In 


the map herewith presented are shown 
the ocean currents and the ctirrents of 
air, the direction of the movement tn 
eath case being shown by arrows, It 
will be seen that the equatorial current 
begins its westward movement at the 
very point in which vessels from an 
isthmian canal would etter the Pacific, 
and moves steadily westward to the 
vicinity of the Philippines, then, turn- 
ing northward along the coast of China 
and Japan, iddeflected to the east, flaws 
eastwardiy across the north Pacific to 
the Anerncan cogst, and then moves 
down the western coast of the United 
States to the point of beginning. The 
air currents, while their exact location 
ig somewhat affected by the changes 
of the seasons, follow nate tector the 
same lines and are equally certain and 
relinble. 

The rate of speed at. which this ocean 
cnirent flows in its great circular move- 
ment across the Pucific and return is 
probably on an average of about one 
mile per hour, or 24 miles perday, while 
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the mate of the movement of the air cur- 
rents is, of course, much more rap 
While there isa general belief that ves. 
sels propelled by steam are little affected 
by favorable or adverse winds; o series 
of experiments recently made by Ger- 
man navigatorsand scientists shows that 
even with high-power steam vessels of 
modem type a difference of from §o to 
1oo miles per day is realized in traveling 
with or against winds af any consider- 
alle power, ‘These facts, it seems. to 
nic, justify me in the wasettion which 
i made, and now repeat, that thissteady, 
crmanent flow of air and water—a dow 





which will never cease so long aa the 


eatth revolves toward the east and the 
great bodies of land andl water retain 
heir present relative positions—must 
always vive to the Nutth American con- 
timent a muirked advantage in the com- 
merce of the Pacific, Its vessela from 
the eastern coast, entering the Pacific at 
the [sthmns, will move westward, aided 
by atr and water currents, past our Ha- 
waiian Islands, Wake Island, and Guam 
to the Philippines ; thence northward to 
those two great trade centers, Shanghai 
and Yokohama, aud thence, still follow- 
ing these currents, will move to. the 
east along that shortest route know 
the *grent circle,” in the north Pacifie, 
touch at our western ports for trans. 
shipment of freights for the East, and 
then, still following the ocean current 
down our Pacific coast, will reach the 
entrance to the Isthmian Canal, having 
been aiced by favorable currents of air 
and water in the entire circular tour of 
18,000 miles. The feasibility of this 
plan is found in the fact that, while the 
actual sailing distance from the western 
etd of the proposed [Isthmian Canal to 
Manila via Hawaii and Guam 159,500 
miles, the return trip from Manila via 
Shanghai, Yokohama, and San Fran- 
cisco to the canal is bit 10,000 miles, 
with the advantages of favorable wind 
and current in practically every mile of 
the entire distance.’ 
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Aryan man, the great explorer anid 
trader and civilizer of the world, isabout 
to complete his circuit of the globe. 
Beginning his career of activity in the 
western section of the Orient, he sent 
one branch of his family eastward into 
[ndiaand Butmah, while the more pro- 
gressive and vigorous branch turned its 
face resolutely toward the setting sun. 
Westward, through the mountains and 
valleys and plains of Europe, he marched 
uutil he reached the Atlantic, sending 
thence o thin line eastward by way of 
the northern and southern routes, to 
hegin the flanking movement tpon the 
commence of the Orient, while the main 
body of his forces still moved resolutely 
to the west, acréss the Atlantic. . Io 
Ametica be halted for a time, until he 
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had peopled ond developed. that mag- 
hificent section of the world, and then 
he began his final movement tpon that 
great commercial prize, to which his 
eves had been tutoed for thousands of 
years. Building his railwaysacross the: 
American continent and laying his ¢a- 
bies beneath the waters of the Pacific, 
he moved steadily across that great 
ocean, step by step and island by island, 
and today Aryan man, Atterican man, 
stands in the Philippine Islands knock- 
ing ot the doors of Asia, inviting the 
nations of that great continent to admit 
him to a peaceful interchange of coim- 
modivies, and with that a development 
o? friendship which shall be strong 
pn and beneficial to the whole 
world, 


MAPS RECENTLY PUBLISHED BY THE U.S. 
GEOLOGICAL SURVEY’ 


THE OURAY QUADRANO LE, COLORADO 


“HE only important town or set- 
tement in the quadrangle is 
Quray, a-city of 2;500: inhab- 
tants, which is the southern terminus 
of the Ouray branch of the Denver and 
Rio Grandé Railroad. Onray, which is 
widely known as a gold and silver min- 
ing camp, produces a daily output of 
gold slone approximating $10,000 dur- 
ing a large part of the year, Among 
the mines. tributary to this town is the 
well-known Camp Hird tine. 

The town of Ouray is most pictur- 
esquely situated, This beautiful region 
of massive and vari-colored mountains, 
tinted in autumn with all the blends of 
quaking aspen and mountain spruce, 
well deserves its local appellation, ‘' The 
Switzerland of Americn.”’ East of 
Ourny lies a vast arena, 13> miles jn 
diameter and | mile in vertical depth, 


* The price of these mane ia §-cenis each. 


called ‘' The Amphitheater,"’ which is 
surrontided by superb voleanic walls 
that make it well nigh inaccessible. 
Farther southweat Canyon Creek enters 
Ouray through a box canyon so deep 
ind narrow that it tesnid sunlight never 
enters there. ‘T'rnils have been blasted 
i the quartzite walls and a portion of 
the canyon has been tunneled, so that 
the visitor may better inspect. the dark 
recesses. ‘T'wo cules south of town be- 
gins the Bear Creck trail, which is said 
to offer more magnificent scenery than 
any other bridle route in the West. 
One of the very few of! overland 
stage coaches now left in the West nine 
daily between Ouray and Red Moun- 
tain, Its ronte makes the closing link 
of 1 miles, through a country Inaceces- 
#ibie to, the railroad, in, the famous 
“Arownd the Circle Route" of -1oco 
niles, whichis made wholly in the state 
of Colorado, Much of the stage road 
Ther may be obtained on application te the 


# 
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is cut from nearly vertical rock midway 
on the flank of a huge mountain at 4 
cost, in places, of tearly $s0,000-a mile. 
‘To travel along this road on the top of 
a drawn by six: horses at a ‘trot— 
‘two in the tongue, two in the swing, 
and two in the lead ‘‘—gazing alter- 
nately into dizzy depths below and lofty 
heights above, is to have an experience 
that is never forgotten. 


THE NEEDLE MOUNTAINS QUAD] 
RANGLE 


The Needle Mountains are well wor- 
thy of special mention. They are ex- 
tremely tagged in appearance, with 
snowbound summits, sharp as needles, 
Mostly inaccessible, they are seldom 
visited, and, save o landmark here and 
there, are yet unnamed, More than a 
hundred peaks rear their splintered pain- 
nacles to heights exceeding 13,000 fcet 
abovesealevel, Mount Windom, which 
attains a height of rq4,o84 feet, Is the 
culiminatitig sivttimit. 

The Ammas Canyon, in the Needle 
Mountains, is one of the deepest fur- 
rows ina state famed for rugged topog- 
raphy, The tourist rail route creeps 
through zo miles of this canyon valley, 
the granite. sides of which tower from 
3,000 to 6,000 feet above the track, 
The triangulation for these maps was 
done by Mr W. M. Heattan, In the 
execution of the feldwork Mr Beaman 
was assisted by Messrs J. F. McBeth 
and Arthur Stiles, assistant topopra- 
phers, and a corps of field assistants. 
Field work at altitudes. of 12,000 to 
14,c00 feet presents unusual difficulties, 
With only two-thirds of a sea-level at- 
mospiiere to breathe, and that so exhil- 
arating #8 to make one’s energy seem 
inexhaustible, care has to be exercised 
lest beart and lungs be over-stimulated, 
As the Needles form the crown of a 
mountain mass which is first in the path 
of the moisture-laden winds blowing 
averiand from the Gulf of California, 
local thunder storms, accompanied by 
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vivid lightning, are very frequent. On 
several occasions it happened that Sur- 
yey topographers were caught on io- 
lated peaks during such storms, where 
they were (to state the cose mildly) 
strangly impressed by a sense of inse- 
curity on account of their own snapping 
hatr att the sparks emitted from nosts 






and fingers, as well as from the metal 
parts of their instruments, The quak- 


ig of their knees under these condi- 
tions they sibsequently attributed to 
poweritl electric shocks. 

The working season ts short in these 
high altitudes. Snow drifts block the 
high passes often until July 1, while two 
feet of snow arotnd the tents in Sep- 
tember is not unustal, Nevertheless, 
besides determining by means of tran- 
gulation the heights of the tumerous 
lofty peaks, several cirerits of primary 
spirit-leveling of great accuracy were 
tun. For total rise and fall per mile 
above 1o,oo0 feet and for clevations of 
passes crossed, these circuits surpassed 
any similar level work ever done in the 


world. 
THE CRIPPLE CREEK DISTRICT, 


COLORADO 

The revised map of the Cripple Creek 
ining district shows the wonderful de- 
velopment of that great camp.since 1894, 
when the first map wos made. Cold had 
been discovered there only a short time 
before, and Copple Creek was then 
merely a temporary camp, hastily thrown 
together to shelter a moving population 
of eager prospectors and excited specu- 
lators. | 

Since then the mining camps of Crip- 
ple Creek and Victor have become citics, 
and the little outposts of the earlier day 
are now known as the towns of Gold- 
field, Independence, Elkton, Anaconda, 
Altman, and Aregua. Numerous fires 
removed alarge number of the first cab- 
ing and shacks, and in their places have 
atisen handsome substantial structures 
of brick and stone that would be a credit 
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toanycity, Complete electric lighting 
piants, extensive waterworks, luterurban 
electric ani steam railways, and many 
other appurtenances of civilization are 
now conspicuous features of the Jand- 
ae chiang pee shown on the new 
dap by a careinl and accorate represen- 
tation of every detail that is of sufficient 
site to Tecrive recognition on a map 
drmwn to a scale of 2% inches to the 
mile, asthisone is. Soanumerous have 
been the changes in this area during the 
Just ten years that the two maps are 
hardly recognized os representative of 
the same area, Almost every cultural 
feature has been replaced by an improve- 
tment, and in places the shapes of the 
hills themselves have been-altered, ‘This 
is very apparent to any one who stanids 
on one of the higher streets in Cripple 
Creek and observes the alopes of Gold 
Hill Immense numbers of mine dumps 
and surtace workings have destroyed the 
original eontour of the mountain and 
wiven it an altogether different outline, 


THE LONG LAKE eS RARE ies wEW 
YORE 


Forest and lake are the niost charoc- 
teristic featuresol this area. The merest 
glance at the map shows that here the 
sportsman may realize his ideals and the 
lover of nature may rest content. 


THE SI REGIS QUADRANGLE, NEW 
YORK 


This is the most interesting and varied 
part of the country so far mappedin the 
Adirondack Mountains. The most char- 
acteristic feature of this quadrangle is 
the large number of ponds and lakes 
which it contains, There are nearly 200 
of them. Many have no visible inlets 


or outlets: and are separated by small - 


terminal mormines from other ponds, 
which are only two or three feet higher 
or lower, Some of then: are so con- 
nected as to furnish an unrivaled water- 
way through the woods. 
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The control on this quadrangle was. 
furnished by Messrs E. L, McNair and 
George H. Guerdrum, and the tapog- 
raphy was dene in codiperation with the 
state of New York under the supervis- 
ton of Mr Glenn 5. Smith. 


THE KOGERSVILLE QUADRANGLE, 
PENNSYLVANIA 


About two-thirds of the area embraced 
in this. map 15 used as farming or grazing 
land, The sotl washed down by rain 
from the hilltops makes the farms in the 
valleys very tich, The hilltops them- 
selves are used mostly as pasture land. 
Latge numbers of sheep and cattle are 
exported every vear from this region, 

Considerable tracts in this orea ore 
covered with timber, but it is-all a sec- 
ond growth of chestnut and oak and has 
no commercial value. 

The whole area is underlain by the 
Pittsburg vein of coal, <A low grade of 
coal outcrops around Durbin and Crab- 
tree and is used only for local consump- 
tion. 

Naturol-cas wells are found all over 
the area and natural pas is the favorite 
fuel of the people in this region. 

The triangulation for this map is the 
work of Mr Sledge Tatum. ‘The topo- 
graphic work was done by Messrs KR. D. 
Cumminand E.G, Hamilton, under the 
direction of Mr Frank Sutton. 


THE DENTON al alta STA RY 


It embraces parts of Talbot, Queen 
Anne, and Caroline counties, If not 
literally & land of milk and honey, it is 

ly one of ches and tomatoes, 
It is one of the finest farming sections 
in the United States for small fruits and 
vegetables, 

The tarms in this part of Maryland 
are unusually large and well cared for. 
The climate is delightiul, the soil fer- 
tile. Even where there is sand it is 
usually a sandy loam rather than just 
unqualified sand. 
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Nearly every village has its canning 
factory, and during the preserving Sea- 
«on the hum of indisttry is lond. Pa- 
cilities for marketing ganien produce 
are, fortunately, excellent. This grea 
was stirveyed in 1904 in cooperation with 
the state of Maryland. The topographic 
work was done by Messrs Robert Coe, 
T. G. Basinger, and 1. 5. Leop ald. 
The control was established by Messrs 
G. T, Hawkins, W. Carvel Hall, FE. 8. 
Ela, Carroll Caldwell, and R. L, Har- 
rison, 

THE OF ANOGAN: BU ADRKANSGLE, 
WASHINGTON 


The town of Bruster, on the Columbia, 
isthe chief settlement in the quadrangle. 
In times of high witer a boat plies from 
Bruster up the Okanogan to Riverside, 

‘The topography for this map was done 
by MrL.cC. Fletcher, who was assisted. 
by Mr W. C. Guerin, The triangula- 
tion wasthe work of Mr, F. Urquhart. 


THE SEYRKOMISH QUADRANGLE, 
WASHINGTON 

In this-lofty region some of the grund- 
est mountain scenery on the continent 
thay be erijoved by ted, oki on the 
Great Northern BR ad, which runs 

east and west through the center of the 
| qaniersele By means of the Great 
Cascade tuntiel, which is only afew feet 
short of 2 miles in length, the railroad 
pierces the summit of the mountain 
range and descenrls by tortuous windings 
about 2,600 feet within the quadrangle. 
One of the most striking scenic features 
slong the road is Index Mountain, a 
erent granite pinnacle nearly a ittile 
high, which looks Tike a huge copy of 
the Leaning Tower of Pisa, 

Many beautiful glacial inkes lie along 
the slopes of the mountains. © 
tnaittes for the development of water 
power are numerous, A short distance 
west of this quadrangle are Snoqualmie 
Falis, whence comes the power which 
generates electricity for Seattle, 
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Very good grazing lands are found 
in the northeast corner of the quadran- 
gle, where many sheep browse during 
the stuimmer. 

The principal town of the region is 
Skykomish. Situated on the line of the 
Great Northern Railroad and on the 
Skykomish River also, it is the chief 
source of supplies forthe miners throngh- 
out the quadrangle. ‘Large lumber 
milis are located there. 

‘The topographic work within the 
Washington Forest Reserve was done 
by Mr T. G. Gerdine in 1897. The 
rest of the quadrangle was surveyed in 
1902, nnder the geteral supervision of 
Mr A. E. Murlin, by Messrs Murlin, 
Cc. W. Sutton, and W. C. Guerin. 


THE WAYNE QUADRANGLE 


This is a port of the richest and most 
ue county io the state of Michi- 
The chief topographic feature of 
the “quadrangle is the ancient bed of 
Lake Ene, which extends from the 600 
to the 20-foot contour, to the old shove 
line, or Belmore beach, rinning through 
Piymonuth and Farmington to the north- 
éast. Northwest of the Belmore beach 
the surface is a broken terminal moraine. 
The principal occupations of the 
ple of this aren are farming, dairying, 
and the raising of fruits and vegetables. 
In the larger villages there are some 
small toanufacturing establishments. 
At Northville there is a federal fish 
hatchery, The Wayne County Home, 
a model institistion of its kind, is Jocared 
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by Messrs Rober 
McCoy, the contrat by Messrs George 
T. Hawkins and J. R. Ellis. 


THE LARAMIE QUADRANGLE, 

It embraces about goo square miles in 
Albany county, Laramie, which enjoys 
the distinction of being the county seat, 
ia thriving town, with a population of 
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8,204), situated on Laramie River and 
the main line of the Union Pacifie Rail- 
rood, With an altitude of over 7,150 
feet above sea level, it ranks as one of 
the highest towns in the United States, 
It is the seat of the University of Wyo- 
ming, The state fish hatchery and the 
agricultural experiment station are lo 
ented there. Itisalse the shipping and 
trade center for a large area of country 
in which mining and stock raising are 
the chief industries, It has also rolling 
mills, plaster mills, limestone quarries, 
and railroad and machine shops, 

Large numbers of cattle and sheep 
are pastured on the plains abut Lar- 
amie and great quantities of hay are har- 
vested along the Laramie and Little 
Laramie rivers, A number of gold and 
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cml mines have been opened in the 
mountains just west of Larantie. 

The topography is the work of Mr 
William Stranahan. The triangulation 
was done by Messrs Frank Tweedy and 
R. H. Chapman, 


THE Leaner eral QUADRANGLE, 


This is a rich seu ural section, but 
important as are crops of whent, corn, 
outs, and potatoes, orchards of apples, 
peaches, cad pears, herds of cattle, and 
forests of timber, they are not the chief 
treasures of this area. A 6-foot vein of 
Fittsbure coal underties most of the 
quadrangte. Tis Gepe open has:only 

un. Some of the ri oil and pas 
wells in the state ore also near this aren, 


SOME NOTES ON THE FOX ISLAND PASSES, 
ALASKA 


By J. J. Girsertr, U.S. Coast ann Geoneric Survey 


UR knowlege of the geography 
of the Alettion Ishinds was 


very inexact until, in 1901, the 
Coast anid Geodetic Survey sent two 
vessels to survey the Fox Island passes 
and eastworl to the Sannak Islands. 
Westward of these passes and Unalasko 
Hay no surveys have yet been made, if 
we except one small harbor at Kiska 
Isiand. 

The populationef the Aleutian Tsiands, 
which spread over many degrees of lon- 
gittde, is very meager, and if decrensing 
every year. A large muimber, estimated 
at about 30 per cent, died of measles in 
igom, and tuberculosis of throat and 
lungs is very common. 

e Aleuts, who strongly resemble 
the Japanese, live in afew small villages, 
widely separated. Some, and perbaps 
the greater number, of these villages are 
abandoned trading posts, established 


by the Russians previous to 1867, amd 
the buildings originally constructed as 
warehouses and quarters for the agents 
and employés of the Fur Conpany are 
now occupied as homes by the few re- 
maining natives. ‘The ouly village of 
any size is Tliulink, ot Unalaska Island, 
where the Alaska Commercial Company 
has maintained @ post ever since the 
purchase, In the territory covered by 
the party survering the passes there ure 
but two other villages—one on Hiorka 
Island and the otherin Akutan Harbor; 
the population of both will hardly reach 
two score. 

There are here and there evidences 
of old villages, indicating o consier- 
able popniation in the past. ‘These are 
cellar-like excavations from 10 to 1§ 
fect square and 4 to 6 feet deep, A 
there is mo timber growing on. the isl- 
ands, the lining and toofing of these 
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dug-out hute must have been a serious 
undertaking, necessitating the gather 
ing of driftwood from far ond near. 
These old excavations are now covered 
with a rank growth of grass,and the 
iwary surveyor was liable to drop out 
of sight without warning. 

The islands are mountameatis, with o 
few narrow valleys, devoid of trees, 
moathy too rocky for any vepetation, but 
the smoother slopes are covered with 
long coarse grass. Each year the gross 
6 motied down by the winter snows, the 
new grass grows wp through the old 
straw, and the result 14a springy muat- 
tress very liresome to travel over. 

When our party reached the passes on 
May 16 the mountains and hills were 
covered with snow, which in many 
places cate. down to the water's edge. 
It is the Ture exception when the hills 
are net obscire| by clouds; which often 
hang ao low that only the beach line is 
visible. It is mot probable that 1 per 
cont of those ie go through the passes 
an their way to Nome, St Michael. or 
tine Yukon have ever enjoyed an unob- 
stricted view of the higher mountains 
and volcanoes, and often they have only 
seen the bases of the hills bordermg the 
Water, 

During the earty part of the season the 
clouds hung persistently low on the 
hills, greatly tmpeding the work of the 
survey, but a5 the season advanced and 
the snow melted the clouds were less 
persistent and hung higher and higher 
wiutiiduring the last weeks of September, 
when the snow had disappeared from all 
but the very highest mountains, the 
clouds lifted, and the grand scenery of 
the passes was displayel unobscured 
during several successive days, While 
Steaming into Beaver Inlet one of these 
clear days we enjoyed a rare sig¢ht—four 
active volcatioes, each emitting smoke. 
These were Shishaldin, 9,487 feet, from 
whose lofty funnel the smoke, black as 
if from recent stoking, streamed away 
many miles to teward; Pogromnai, also 
on Unimuk Island, 6,500 feet; Akutan 
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Peak, Akutan Islund, 4,100 fect, and 
Makustiin, Unalaska Island, 3,691 feet. 
Que night earlier in the season, while 
fochored in Akun Bay, wesaw the flames 
issuing fron Shishaldin, 45 miles away, 
having the appearance of o burning 
smokestack. 

On entering Akutan Pass from the 
south the first headland on Akutan. Ist- 
arc is a cCOnSpicions lavdmark. t)ho9 
tect high, which has some interesting 
features. Tothe membersof the party 
this headland was known as *' Liberty 
Cap,'" a nnime suggested by the crest, 
which resembles in outline the eap.on the 
statue of liberty surmonunting the dome 
of the Capitol. The suggestion of the 
Capitol is further strengthened by the 
formation at the base of the promontory, 
which presents a rounded face to the 
sea with several openines to the interior, 
ane af them large enough to admit thie 
steam launch; this isan arched gat | 
20 feet across and about 12 feet high, 
Runuing through this passareway, some 
30 feet long, with the latnch we cone 
into o large circular room which fe- 
minded usaf the rotundu at the Capitol. 
This amphitheater is at least 100 fret in 
dinmeter, with atvarched dome 1oo feet 
high, huving a Seg opening to the sky 
near the top, as though a part of the 
dome had been shaken down by am 
eatthquake. There is good water, two 
fathoms or more, over the floor of this 
remarkable cavern, Besides the passage 
by which we entered, there are several 
others of varying widths, some leading 
by winding ways through to the open, 
others piercing deep into the base of the 
headland. Itis the noise of the waves 
lishing into these narrow passages prob- 
ably that pave origin to the name '' Bat- 
tery Point,’ by which this point is des- 
ignated on the recent charts, 

The tidal currents im the posses ore 
very swift, sometimes as-much as eight 
or ten knots, often Causing "sips" of 
terrific: violence. These tide mps are 
discernible a long distance by the white 
gieam of tumultuons waters, and it is 
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sometimes possible to avoid them by rum- 
ning to one side, as they are usually, at 
least during the stimmecr season, of jim- 
ited extent, though following a some- 
what erratic track. 

Although alarming and even danger- 
ous tou vessel in the midst of one of 
these rips, it is a grand sight when the 
water comes tumbling over the bows and 
sides, throwing the spray over bridge 
ind tosking the ship about like a cockle- 
shell. 

It is hardly conceivable that a small 
launch oro whaleboat conid live through 
one of these tide rips—even 4 small 
steamer would have o sirenvous time 
of it 

The tide rips in Akutan and Unalga 
passes: occur most frequently during 
spring tides, after the current has begun 
to rin strong ant when the wind is op- 
posed to the cirrent, but the opposing 
wind i6 not an essential element, as they 
sometimes: occur during calm weather, 
when the sea is elsewhere perfectly 
smooth. It is safe to go through these 
poses at slack tide. 

Aquatic birds, chielly of one species, 
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are abundant. Sometimes, more par- 
seulatie ts thick weather, we steamed 
through miles of them, and the noise as 
they rose from the sea, beating the water 
with their wings, was tleafcening. We 
had seme of these birds prepared for the 
mess, but did not find them palatable. 

Food fish of good quality are plemti- 
ful, beat only in particular Jocalities. 
We never failed of a good catch in En- 
glish or Codfish bays. 

Whales are frequently seen, sometimes 
in large schools. It was an interesting 
sight, one day, watching a doxen large 
whales feeding in a small bight at Egg 
Island, rollmyg over and over, evidently 


chasing a school of fish, which were 


frantically leammg from the shallow 
water mlongr shore. 

The impression pon the visitor to this 
region ix one of grandeur, barrentiess, 
and loneliness, There are no trees or 
bushes and rarely is there a glimpse of 
animal life other than aquatic, Once or 
twice wesaw o ptarmigan ora fox; more 
often an eagle perched on a lofty crag 
added emphasis to the sense of loneliness 
and isolation. 


A COMPARISON OF NORWAY AND 
SWEDEN 


ECENT events in the Scandina- 
vian Peninsula led interest to 
statistics just compiled in the 

Bureau of Stutistics of the Department 
of Commerce and Labor regarding the 
population, comparative resources, and 
itidustries of Sweden and Norway, as 
well as their commerce with the United 
States and other countries, Sweden avd 
Notway have a combined area of 297,006 
square miles, about equal to that of 
Texas and the Indian Territory, Their 
population is 7,484,301, practically the 
same as that ae the state of New York. 
The area of Sweden is about yo per cent 


tore than that of Norway, the ternte- 
eat extent of the two countries being 

2,896 square miles and 124,130 square 
putes respectively. 

Notwithstanding less favorable patu- 
ral conditions, sich as the poverty of the 
soil, about 75 per cent of which is un- 
productive, and a rigorous climate in the 
forsee part of the country, also a rela- 
lively larger einipration, the population 
in Norway increases faster than tn Swe- 
den. ‘Ths, the population of Sweden 
increased, between 1iga and 1903, from 
4,924,190 to-§,221,291, OF 5.2 per cent, 
while that of Norway grew from 2,032, - 
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100 to 2,265,545, 0F 12.6 per cent, dur- 
ing the same period. “Phe total emigm- 
tion from the two countries and ‘the 
number af emigrants whose destination 
was the United States are shown in the 
following table: 


Pam here t ca. From Saveny 
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* To Amirticn. 


If the average population for the pe- 
riod 1893-1903—5,093, 700 for Sweden 
and 2,165,600 for Norway—he compared 
with the ¢ corresponding average emigmi- 
tien figures—z3,610 for Sweden and 
t1,303 for Notway—the rate of emigra- 
tion appears higher for Norway than for 
Sweden, 5.2 per thousand as against 4.7 
per thousand. During the decade 1895- 
rgo2-of the emigrants from Swede who 
left their country over 8a cent stated 
os their destination the United States, 
while of 124,336 Norwegians who left 
their native country, abent 97 per cent, 
at the port of embarkation, indicated 
this country as their future home. 

Of the total estininted population of 
Swerlen_in'1903, only 22.3 per cent ap- 
pear under the head of urban dwellers, 
while of the total population of Norway, 
according to the 1909 census, 25.8 per 
cent are returned as living in urban 
Ssettlements_ 

The difference in the industrial char- 
acter of the population is shown, fur- 
thermore, by the fact that in Sweden the 
tiainstay of the is still agri 
euttie, with its cognate branches, while 
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in Norway themmportance of agriculture 
uitthe sume as that of the fisheries, 
sick of which industries, according to 
official estimates, furnishes an annual 
product of about 15 million dollars, or 
about 1o percent of the duniial national 
income, The average value of the prin- 
cipal cereal productions in Sweden for 
the yeurs rigS—1907 ts stated at Six,- 
3.49,000, while the average yale of Nor- 
weginin ooreal crops for 1S9¢—1ooo wae 
estimated at-So.640,000 only, This os 
wellas the Selnty¥e abeence: of minerals ot 





eTenter dapentescec on the part of Nor- 
way upen imported breadstuffs and raw 
taterials, and results; as a farther cori- 
aeinence, ina tariff policy distinct from 


that of the sister nation, ‘The imports 
of breadstuffs, including flawr, during 
the culemlar year roo3 inte Sweden 
anointed in value to $16,331,000, mad 
to: SES; 229,000 in Norway, 

-only cominon industry of § inipeyr- 
tine, especially for the foreign trade, is 
lumbering, inasmuch as both countries 
abou in forests, particularly sprinee 
and pine, both of which varieties find 
ready sales in British aud continental 
markets, Of the total domestic exports 
from the two countries, the exports of 
lumber and timber and manulactures 
thereof, such aswood pulp and matches, 
cotstituted 51.7 per cent in the case of 
Sweden and go.y per cent in the case of 
Norway. 

The mining and the metal industry, 
which is an important soures of national 
wealth in Sweien, giving enployment 
to 30,731 persons i 1903, has but little 
importance in the national economy of 
Norway. 

On the other hand, the earnings of 
the Norwegian merchant marine, espe- 
cially of vessels engaged in the carry- 
ing trade between Morign porta, con- 
stituie a large portion of the national 
revenue and serve to offset in part the 
unfavorable trade balance. Norway's 
merchant marine is fourth in size among 
the merchant marines of the world, be- 
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ing exceeded only by those of the 
United Kingdom, the [nitedl States, 
nently one and a holf million tons, 25 
against 625,000 tons for Sweden. Its 
total earnings in 1902 were 29.7 million 
dollars, as against 13-4 millions earned 
by Swedish merchantmen, while the 
amonnts earned by Norwegian vessels 
it carrying freight between foreign ports 
only was $72,375,000, as against §3,- 
644,000 earned by Swedish vessels for 
similar services. 

Sweden imports about 142 million 
dollars’ worth of merchandise annually, 
about 644 millions being from, the 
United States, and Norway imports 
about 76%; -million dollars’ worth ot 
merchandise, alittle less than 5 millions 
being supplied by the United States. 
The exports from Sweden in the latest 
avaiable yeur were 118% million dol- 
lars in value, about 344 millions having 
been taken by the United States, while 
from Norway the exports were 46% 
million datlirs in value, of which less 
than two millions were imported by the 

Qur exports of domestic products to 
Sweden and Norway amounted to.$11,- 
425,383 in value during the fisenl year 
1904, as against $10,071,565 during the 
preceding venr, Less than twenty arti- 
cles or groups of articles supply the 
bulk of the merchaulise exported to 
Sweden and Norway from the United 
States, Arranged in the orler of mnog- 
nitude in 1904, the more important arti- 
cles exported include the following - 
Refined mineral oil, $2,068,524 ; oleo- 
murgarine, $1,201,265; raw cotton, 
$1,155,708 : iron and stee)] manufact- 
ures, $796,671 ; lard. $685,754; wheut 
flour, $565,755; copper and inanintict- 
ures, $393-79T | 

Our imports from Sweden and Nor- 
way were valued at $5,258,114 in 1904, 
as against $4,075,234 in the preceding 
year. Weare thus exporting toSweden 
and Norway a little over twice as much 
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Woed pulp forms.a large portion of our 
figtites for ioo4 being $1,202,455. Har 
iron is next.in order, $1,014,378; wire 
rods amounted to $539,914; machinery 
to $413,500, and hides anc skins, ex- 
or fur skins, tu $300,514. Nearly 
all of the remaining imports were 
fishery products, amounting to about 
=) ,c00,000, 

The following table presents statistics 
of the principal elements of mation! 
progress in Sweden anid Norway re- 
spectively, the figures being those for 
1903, orf the latest available date; 
Comparatow etutigics of Saeden and Ni T 
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While so gold or silver bullion ap- 
praté to have been sent to or receiveil 
from Sweden and Norway, United States 
Consul Bergh, at Gottenborg, reports 
ieoming money orders to the value of 
$2,400,cclo sent from the United Stites 
to Sweden during rgoq, and outgoing 
nroney orders to the value of $500,000 
sent from Sweden to this country, 4 net 
movement of $2,000,000 to Sweden from 
the United States during o single year. 
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FUROPEAN POPULATIONS 


WN the fifty years, 1850 to 1900, Rus- 
_ sia shows the largest imcrease and 
France the smallest in the principal 





populations of En rope. The figures, in 
round millions, are 
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Two reasons account for the «mat! 
French increase, namely, the loss of 
Alsace-Lormine and the decreasing birth 
rate. The last isthe most seriois. In 
1899 the excess of births over deaths in 
five of the countries named was: 


Poe US Pere ee te Tod, lor 
Amstrin-Hurngary.. 0.22. 2 0.22-.--0e $90,806 
Great Brituin..... aay , §22, 086 
Ttialy aes Toe tees 345,165 
Franc Aa ee Se ee GA, G2E 


The plinteine years ooo, the French 
excess of births was only 20,336. It is 
afoct that 1,308,639 French families are 
without children. That is 16.48 per 
cent of all the funilies in France, It 
is also.2 fact that 2,634,752 French fam- 
ilies, OF 24.33 per cent, have only two 
children each. 

Tn S00 the population of Entope was 
gs, 000,000, of which 26,000,000 were 
French ; in rgoo the figures were 443,- 
boo, cooatl 35,000, ooo, In otherwords, 
total Europe imereased 245,000,000 in 
the century, but France can only be 
credited with 13,000,o000f that increase. 
Thus France fell from 264 per cent to rr 
percent of Europe's population in the 
one hondred years, 

“At one time,’ saves American Cop- 
sul Haynes, of Rouen, France, " French 
was spoken all over the world ; now 
(tgo§) it is the language of 45,000,000 
people (including the French calonies), 
while German is spoken by £a,000, 000 
and English by t50,000.000,."" 
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In the fifty years, 1840 to tgoo, the 
inereast in the population of the United 
States was: §5,000,000, or 14,000,000 
more than the present population of 
Fratiee proper. It can be pot another 
way: The population of the leading 
republic of the new world, which was 
12,000,000 less in 1850 than that of the 
leading. republic of the old world, is 
now more than double that of its chief 
fepubiican competitor. Of course, the 
heavy American immigration largely 
accounts for this; but the American 
excess of births over deaths is, year 
after year, much larger proportionately 
than that of France. 

Until 1850 France was in point of 

population the first of the great Euro- 
pean nations ; today she ‘stands sheth, 
with [taly pressing hard to set her back 
to seventh anil last place, 

In Germany there ore foo.ooo niore 
births each vear than in France: that 
is why Count yon Moltkesaid: ‘* Every 
year by our birth rate we gain a battle 
over France."" 

Russia doubles her population each 
50 Yeats ; Norway ani Sanka each 
52; Great Britain and Gennany, exch 
55; Belgium, each 79; Italy, each 84; 
Spain, each yo,; Austria-Hungary, 
tach tro, but France only each 183 
years, 

WaLTtrE J, BALLARD, 

Swideeetady, Meo Fork, 


JAPAN AND THE UNITED STATES 


HE remarkable growth of Japa- 
| nese foreign comierce during 
the first six months of this year, espe- 
cially of imports from foreign countries, 
is shown in the June Monthiy Return 
of the Foreign Trade of the Empire of 
Japan. 
ds compared with the six months’ 
figures for the previous year, the im- 
ports show the remarkable increase of 
56.9 per cent, from $90,952,000 to 
Sr42,659,000, while exports for the 
same period show a relatively insignifi- 
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cant growth of legs than 4 per cent, 
from $65,455,000 to S71,oyS,o00. — 

lt is of interest ta note that while the 
larwest increases in iniports ane credited 
to the United States; the United King- 
(om, and British Tmtia, the largest in- 
efeases in exports occur tinder the head 
of China, Wnited States, and Korea. 
Thus imports from the United States 
for the firstsix months-of the vear 1905 
were $31,971,000, a8 against $13,3925,- 
ooo during the same period of 1904 ; 
imparts from the United Kingdom were 
$32,023,000, 45 agaitist $16,482,000 ; 
imports from British India were $44,- 
O34,000/-05 against $21,097,000, while 
rmports fram Germany are stated as 
$10,794,000 for the first six months of 
this year, as against $6,995,000 for the 
came period of the year 1j04. As re- 
gards imports from other ¢ountmes, 
they have increased at a much lower 
rate, or eerahiage ee — te 

The exports during the same periods 
were largest for China, which is credited 
with $21,932,000, ah compured with 
S14/953,000 during the first six months 
of rqay. The United States ranks next 
among the counttics to which Japanese 
products are-destined, the figures. for 
the first six months of i965 being 
$20,704,000, a8 against $19,910,000 for 
the previous year. Inthe third’ place 
now stands Korea, with $5,852,000, os 
agsinat $3,840,000 for the same period 
of too4. The exports to the other 
cotmtries are telatively small amd, more- 
over, showdecreases. Thus exportsto 
France, one of Japan's large customers 
of silk, have fallen from §7, 117,000 
during the first six months of may to 
$5,401,000 during the first six months 
of 1905, The exports to the United 
Kingdom have likewise decrensed from 
$4,443,000 to £3,335.000, while exports 
to Germany have fallen from $1,098,000 
in 1fc4 to $1,045,000 i f9a5. 

The leading position of the United 
States in Japanese foreign commerce ts 
coon from the fact that this country fur- 
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nisherd 22.4 es cent of the total imports 
during the first <ix months of 1905, as 


compared with r4.7 per cent of the total 


imports during the same period of 1go4, 
and js credited with. 25,6 percent of the 
total domestic exports during the first 
half year in 1905, a8 compared with 
29.7 per cent-of the total domestic ex- 
ports of Japan forthe first six months 
1m 1gO4. 


SOR the first time in the history of 

our country the number of for- 
eigners whom in twelve months we 
adeptel os perinanent citizens hos ex- 
ceeded one) million, The official fig- 
ures have just been published by the 
Bureau of Inunigration and are given 
on the opposite page. 


MAP OF THE PHILIPPINES 


Rs the map of the Philippine Ist- 
"ands which was poblished as a 
supplement to the August number of 
this magazine we are indebted to the 
Bbreat: of the Census, The map was 
compiled under the special direction of 
Mr Henry Ganmett, assistant director 
of the Philippine census, to illustrate 
the report on the Philippine ‘census. 
Through the courtesy of Gen. A. W. 
Greely, 0. S..A,, chief signal officer, 
the government ond civil telegraph lines 
were added to our edition of the map. 


; XPORTS of manuntactures from the 
United States in the fiscal year 
1905 Were not only the largest on record, 
but are in excess of the combined ex- 
ports of all articles in the centennial 
wear, 1876, and nearly s40 million dol- 
lars more than the total imports and 
exports. of the country at the close of 
the civil war, 
Statistics just compiled by the Buren 
of Statistics of the Department of Com- 
merce und Tabor show that the exports 
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of manufactures in the year inst ended 
amounted to $544,620, 297, 28 against 
$457.415,921 in the preceding year, 
$433.851,756 in 1900, and $13,595,743 
in 2895. The growth in exports of 
manufactures far exceeds the growth 
of population or the growth in com- 
merce af a whole. This is apparent 
from an examination of the following 
table, showing the pone et com 
meres, and exports o. ufactures of 
the United States tn 1800, rizs5, and 
1905, and the percentage of increise in 
each since 1Sooand (875, the beginning 
of the greatest era in American devel. 
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Iron and steel manufactures supply 
about one-fourth of the manufactured 
articles exported from the United States, 
the totalin 1904 haying been $134,727,- 
g21, a8 against $111,948,586 in the pre- 
ceding year, an imcrease of nearly o9 
million dollars, Steel rails showed an 
increase of 4 million dollars, chiefly in 
shipments to Cannda, South America, 
Mexico, the West Indies, Japan, atid 
other ofecutal countries, in several of 
which tailway development is proceed- 
ing at a mupid rate. Machinery also 
showed an increase in 1905 of more than 
6 million dollars over 1go4. A con: 
spiciots feature, however, is the large 
increase in exports of locomotives to 
Japan, 151 engines haying been sent 
thither in 1905, 05 against 74 in the pre- 
vious. year. Mexico and Argentina 3 in- 
crensed their purchases of American 
sewing machines, while Japan tmcreased 
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her purchases of electrical machinery and 
builders’ hardware, each in a substantial 
ip 

ipper manufactures, consisting large- 
ty a plus atl bars, form the item of 
| importance in our exports of 
manufactures, the total being $86,225,- 
290 in 1905, as compared with $57,142,- 
oftin the preceding year. This growth 
of practically jo million dollars in «a 
single year is accounted for by an in- 
ercise of nearly ro nullions in exports to 
China, 3 millions to the Unite! King- 
dom, 12 millions to France, 4 millions 
to Germany, 4% millions to Nether- 
lands, 1 millions to Russia, and nearly 
? millions to other countries. 

Refined mineral oil ranks third in the 
exports of manufactures, the total being 
$71,885,317, as against $71,793,552 in 
the preceding year. Owing to the fall 
in price; the value remained practically 
stationary, despite the fact that the 
quantity increased frotn #47 million gal- 
lons in Too4 to gsr millions in 1905. 
The countries to which. the largest ex- 
portations were made were United King- 
dam, 271 willion gallons; Germany, 147 
millions: Netherlands, £17 milhons: 
China, goa millions: Belgium, 46 mil 
lions; Hritish East indies and Japan, 
each about 30 millions; Italy, nearly 
79 millions, and Frmoce, 27% millions. 
South America, as a whole, took about 
65 million pallor. 

Cotton maniufactires present one of 
the striking fentures of the year's ex- 
port record, having advanced from 
£22,403, 713 im 1904 to $49,666,080 in 
the year just ended. The growth oc- 
curred chiefly in cotton cloth exports, 
$14,606,199 being the total in 19m4 and 
ae 320,542 the figure for tong. To 
China there was an increase of about 
qoo million yards over last year's ex- 
portation of 75.9 millions, and the value 
of our cotton-cloth exports to that 
country increased from 4 million dol- 
lars in 1904 to 274 millions in 1905. 
Japan was. the only other country to 
show a comiderable increase in takings 
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from us, the total being 16 mtllion 
yards, valued at 146 million dollars, as 
ayainst less than 440,000 yards in 1904, 
valued at §5 thousand dollars. 

Leather antl manufactures of Jeather, 
fourth in intportance in the list of manu- 
factured articles exported, showed an 
increase of 4 million dollars, the total 
in 1905 having been 38 million dollars, 
as compared with 34 millions in the 
receding year. In this class, also, 
Japan should he credited with the chief 
incrense, To Japan we exported rf 
million ponds of sole leather, valied_at 
Sy). 146,428, a8. against 2 million pounds, 
with a valuation of about a half million 
dollars, in the preceding year. The 
increase in boots and shoes is princi- 
pally ia exports to the West Indies and 
Mexico. each of those countries being 
credited with about $400,000 in excess 
of the tgo4 figures, while the total in- 
crease in boot and shoe exports to all 
countries was hut littl aver $815,000, 

Other important articles exported 
were; Agricultural nuplements, 203) 
million dollars ; chemicals, drugs, dyes, 
ete, nearly 16 milliona: wool manu- 
factures, f2%) millions; cars, carriages, 
and vehicles, 1075 millions; scientific 
instruments, § millions; paper and 
manufactures of paper, 4'{ millions; 

rafiin and paraftin wax.724 millions ; 
fiber mmotfactires, G4; mullions; to- 
bacco manniactures, 325 millions; 
books, maps, ¢tc., nearly 4 millions, and 
iwdia-Tubber manufactures, 424 anib 
Hiei, 


STATISTICS OF CITIES 


HE Bureau of the Census hos jist 
isstied a very useful report, Bul- 
letin 20, presenting statistic: of cities 
having a population of over 25,000, 
This bulletin contains comparatively 
few statistics relating to the population 
living in these cities, but is forthe most 
mitt a compilation of data relative to the 
resources, transactions, plant, and ma- 
chinery of the municipal corporations. 
One finds in these tables such facts 
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as the length (in miles) and the area 
(in square yards) of the paved streets 
classified with reference to kins of pay- 
ing: imiles of sewer: number of street 
laps; miles of street tailway track ; 
number of school buildings and number 
of teachers and pupils; the number of 
public libraries with the number of wal- 
umes they contain; the number of altms- 
houses and orphan asylums with the 
number of inmates; the number af po- 
litemen aid the number of arrests they 
have made; the number of firemen and 
fire engines, the number of fires occur- 
ring during the year, and property loss 
from such fires; the number of marriages 
recorded in the ofice of the city or 
county clerk and likewise the number 
of divorces, There are also tables show- 
ing the total population of each city, and 
the deaths and death rates from each of 
the principal causes of death. 

But by far the greater part of the 
tabular matter consists of financial sta- 
tistics presenting the expenditures and 
receipts of cach city classified by ce- 
partments and offices, the public debt, 
sinking funds, ete. By freference to 
these tables: one may readily compare 
the cost of government and of the sev- 
eraldepattmentsof government indiffer- 
ent cities, 

In the aggrevate the financial trans- 
actions of the:175 cities included in this 
report equal in magnitude those of the 

national government. The total corpo- 
rate receipts for these cities: amounted 
to $541,624,203, while the revenues of 
the United States government in the 
fiscal year tong, exclusive of postal rev- 
enies, Were $340,031,749.. The total 
corporate expenditures of the cities were 
$545,.304,200; the expenditures of the 
United States foverninent were $542,- 
402\32t. The: national debt in roy 
amounted to $95,157,410; the agpre- 
gate debt of the-175 cities, exclusive of 
sinking fund assets, was$r, 134,575,753. 
The receipts, expenditures, and debt for 
the city of New York represent about 
one-third of the city totals. 
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VaLtuation or Rartway OpreratTiInc Property 


under the supervision of Prof: Henry C. 
Adams, statistician to that Commission. 
The first part of the bulletin, discussing 
the main results of the investigation, was 
written by Professor Adams: The sec- 
ond part, or Supplement,'' consists of 
a series of papers: | pune considering 
“Various Aspects of the (Jucstion of 
Railway Valuation." 

The commercial value of railway oper- 
ating property in the United States, cam- 
puted for the year THOg, WHE Stl. 244+ 
852,000, The apportionmenat of this 
value ainong the various states amd ter- 
ritorles of the Tinion (foreign posses- 
sons excluded) may be seen from the 
table on the preceding: page. 

The above valuation does tot include 
the value of Pullman cars or private 
cars, “The physical valney of this equity 
ment. that is tosay, its value indepenc- 
entof the commercial tse to which it is 
put, is estimated ns follows : 


Pullusan cors,...... 
Privale carn... 


. $51,000,000 
: 72,000 ox 

The total number of Pullman cars 
‘available for the business of the com- 





pany ** on July qi, (9nd, Was as follows: 

Stanlanl cus with esi Hi Ta araih bad 
dations. ,.... a) o5 

Orilinary, or tourist, curs with, wleeririys 
geromitola tions... . dcesereee SA? 
Parbor tare. ... . end 
Composite, dining, and other cars. Bg 
Tial . rretroerreiree eee fo. 5. 


By commercial value is meant the 
iiarket valne. The two chief factors 
tae the market value of railway 

property are the expectation of income 

rising from the use of the property 
anid the stritegic significance of the 
property. 

“he value submitted was determined 
= with aview to discovering a proper 

chase price for the railwaye of the 
United States, nor as a basis for taxing 
these railway properties, but as one step 
in ascertaining for the Census Bureau 
the total wealth of the United States, 
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Whether or not the valte (811,244,- 
$52,000) above submitted represents the 
value upon which the tailways of the 
United States might properly be taxed 
depends upon whether the state undder- 
takes to tax the roads at their full com- 
mercial value, including the values of 
both tangiile and intangible property, 
or whether it seeks to confine its taxs- 
tion to the valne of the tangible property 
alone. In the former case the value 
snbmitted is believed to be substaritialty 
correct so 3 far as it concerns the operat- 
: rties of the malways; in the 
latter case it is too high. 

The results of the investigation re- 
ate in this bulletin have beet care- 
lly tested, and it is believed that the 
methods employed conform closely to 
those followed in the lyosiness warld. 





THE ZIEGLER FOLAR EXPEDITION 


HE loss of their ship, with most of 
their steres and equipment, al- 
most at the beginning of their Arctic 
campaign, was mainly responsible for 
the modest achievements of the Ziegler 
Poler Expedition of ryoq-1905. The 
party did not get farther north than 
§2° 95', which is some degzrees south of 
Abrnu eri’ record, but they did consider- 
able surveying and conducted! scientific 
observations of value. On the arrival 
of the expedition in Norway, Commanit- 
er Fiala issned the following statement : 

“ Our rescue was tiost timely. By tv 
order the feierica wintered in Teplitz 
Bay, where early in the winter of 1903-4 
the abies was crushed in the ice and be- 
came a total loss, together with hig 
quantities of coal and. provisions. 

“ Supplicsaf stores left at Franz Josef 
Land by vations relief parties saved us 
very serions privations, Three atten: 
to reach @ high latitude failed, The 

work, however, as planned, 
was successfully carried out by Mer ‘Win. 
J. Peters, af the United States Geologi- 
cal Survey. 

" Oor rescte was due to the splendid 
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efforts of Mr William 5: Champ, secre- 
tary of the late William Ziegler, cori- 
manding the relief expedition, who, 
owing to the terrible weather, failed to 
teach ws last year, aml to the untiring 
zeal of Captain Kjeldsen and his Nor- 
wegian officers and crew, who for six 
weeks persistently forced their way 
throtgh solid flocs of ice and finally 

“An abundance of stores had been 
left in the Frane Josef Archipelago by 
theexpedition commanded by the Doke 
of Abruvsiand the André relief ex pedi- 
tion, so that we did not suffer serious 
diticulties:on that score.”’ 

In the spring of 1904 Trepeuted at- 
lemipts were made eastward and west- 
ward to force o passage to the Pole. 
The conditions, however, were instr- 
mountable. The expedition found much 
open water, and day after day enconn- 
tered’ fresh dangers and difficulties. 
Ultimately the supply of provisions ran 
short and a painful journey southward 
was begun, the members of the expe- 
dition fually reaching the depots at Cape 
Flora, Cape Dillon, and Camp Ziegler, 
among which they were distributed and 
where they maniged to eke out the 
limited supplies by catches. of walrus 

The relations between the members 
of the experi 
all took turns-at ilutw, doing the bard 
work willingly. 

Mr W. J. Peters, second in command, 
and who had charge of the scientific 
work, under the direction of the Na- 
tional Geographic Society, has cabled 
the following report to Dr Willis L. 
Moore, Chief of 17. 5, Weather Bureau 
amd President of National Geographic 
Society: “* No record. Conditions 
nnfavorable, Considernble scientific 
work,’” 

Mr Champ, leader of the relief ex- 
pedition which sailed from ‘Tromed 
June ty on the Yerra Nova, deserves 
much credit for bringing back the party. 


ition were most ourinl and: 
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The ice was unusually thick the past 
suilimer, atid a less cotrapeots man 
would have failed to get through. 

On July 2g the ferva Ave reached 
Cape Dillan, and found six members of 
the Ziegler expedition safe and well, 
From this outpost sleds were dispatched 
to notify Mr Fiala at the headquarters 
camp of the arrival of. the rescue ship. 

ferme Nowe teached Cape Flora 
July so, and found more membera of 
the expedition. These had hecome 
weakened by the vars they had 
endured, and some of them were so ill 
that they conid not have held out for 
another winter. 

Retiring to Cape Dillon, Mr Champ 
organized a sled party and started for 
the headquarters camp, from which he 
brought back Mr Miala and: his oot 
trades. | 

The Yerra Nove sailed for home Au- 
gust1. It got out of the ice pack Au- 
gust 6, and returned in excellent condi- 
tion, arriving in Tromso Augtst m- 


THE HIGHEST DAM IN THE 'W 


SHE U. 5. Geological Survey. an- 
| nounies that the town of Roose- 
welt, Arizona, bnmming os it is with 
the activities of its 3,000 inhabitants, is 
doomed. Tis lease on life is only three 
years long, In rgo8, when the engi- 
neers of the Reclamition Service shall 
have completed the highest dam in the 
world, Roosevelt will lie rz2 feet below 
the surface of the water in the recla- 
tition reservoir. Work has been in 
progress there for about a year, but 
men are laboring now, night and day, 
in three shifts of eight hours each, in 
order that no more than. three addi- 
tional years may be consumed in the 
task Then the town of Roosevelt will 
disappear, and in fts stead 250,000 acres 
of now barren land near Phoenix will 
be reclaimed and give rich support to 
many nore people than Roosevelt now 
contains, Lest the sweeping awny of 
the 3,000 people should appear too se- 
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it should be explained that Roose- 

welt; is in teality acamp; that practically 
all of its inhabitants are gathered to 
help along the gigantic Salt River Rec- 
lamation project, which will cost over 
$3,000,000, The engiteeting problems 
connected with the work are great. 
Before the dam could be conmimenced So 
miles of road had to be constricted, 
Most of the material has to be hrought 
from Globe, the railway station, which 
is 40 miles away, The power canal, 
which isto be 19 niles Jong, ix well 
under way. Its construction has in- 
volved the excavation of about 6o0,q00 
cubic yards of material and the driving 
of nearly goo feet of tuntel, ‘The 
canal will furnish power to generate 
electricity to operate all the works. 

The government will make on the 
spot all the cement required, instead 
of purchasing it. It is expected that 
about 200,000 barrels of cement will 
be required in the construction of the 
Roosevelt dam, the power canal, and 
the various Tonto lnprovements, The 
cement used in the preliminary work 
cost $5.45 a barrel, delivered of the point 
where it was used. Bids were Inter Te- 
ceived for furnishing cement at $4.51 a 
barrel Tt will cost the government 
$1.60 4 barrel to minke the cement ov 
the ground. If the cost of the plant, 
$120,000, be added to the cost of the 
to0,000 barrels of cement required, the 
total cost of the government cement will 
still be only $2.20 a barrel, ‘This means 
asaving of $2.61 a barrel, or a saving 
of $522,000 on the entire work. After 
the dam and canals have been completed 
the cement plant will still he capable of 
further use, ond considerable salvage 
may doubtless be realimed. The ce- 
ment mill is now in operation, The 
fuel used in burning cement in the kilns 
is crude petroleum from the California 
ail fields. 


Map of Panama Canal.—In the October 
number Tak NaTroNAL GroGRArHic 
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MaGazing will publish as 4 supplement 
amapof the Panama Canal region, 24 
by 33 inches and in five colors. The 
mip was prepared by the Isthmian Canal 
Commission and is republished through 
the courtesy of Hon.Theodore P/Shonts, 
choirman of the commission, 


Pt OV EME a Pe ap HEPUBLIC 


TNITED ST ae Consul General 

_ Joseph W J. Lee, Ponama City, 

; Teports: that the natural re- 
sources of the Republic of Panama are 
init little known to the world at large, 
the interest in the monumental project 
of a transisthmian cinal overshadowing 
them. The work of the Panama gov- 
efiiment in opening the country and 
facilitating the exploitation of its re- 
sources by extended LNpProvements in 
transportation and communirition has 
not been advertised as fully as war- 





Tanted by present accomplishment an] 


expected results. Harbors, highways, 

and railways aud a new citv are among 
the projects to which President Amador 
has given his approval and upon which 
work if in progress: At present the 
central provinces of Los Santos, Cocle, 

and Veragnas are the fields for the 
greater part of these improvements, for 
which $1,040,000 (silver) Jauve been 
appropriated. 

The harborsof Pescaderiasand Puerto 
ae are to oe na proved, say that it 
wi possible for postenpers ond 
cargo to be received and landed at 
wharves, With the exception of Pan- 
ama City, the port of Agua Dulce is ut 
this time the only harbor on the Pacific 
where it is possible for vessels to dis- 
charge and load fram piers. 

The project is to construct first good 
téads and later railways, stretching 

across the plains and foothills, through 
the mouttain passes, to the Atlantic, 
and thus develop rich natural resources 
which today lic dormant. 

Goki mines long ago abandoned have 
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recently been relocated and are now 
worked with profit, ‘The crude meth- 
ols of the Spaniards were only enccess- 
ful where the mineral veins were most 
accessible, The results obtained by the 
ust of mexlern facilities will surpass 
thase of the original discoverers. Ge- 
canse-of the lack of transportation facil- 
ities, coal und iron have lain undisturbed 
itt the fanksof the hills. A large area of 
fine woods will become. accessible when 
better communication is established. 
Cocoannts, coffee, and rubber grow wild 
ie) loometrimnce, 

At the base of the hills rolling plains 
suitable for grazing ac herds of cat- 
tle stretch for miles. Flourishing plan- 
tations and ranches covered this: ‘country 
until abandoned because of a series of 
disastrous revolutions. Now, secure of 
protection and peace and bettered by 
Means of comminication, the introdiue- 
tion of capital is certain to be followed 
b¥ most satisfactory results. 

The Panatia government has ap 
pointed Vincent Peterson, an American 
engineer, to take charge: of the develop- 
ment of the intenor provinces. Mr 
Peterson as had much experience in 
mining, tailway, and municipal engi- 
neering inthe United States and Mexico. 
Last November he cane fo Panama ds 
asstttant engineer to the minister of 
public works. He has otganized the 
eugintering corps of the Republic ond 
surveyed the boundary tine between the 
Cana! Zone and the country in the 
vicinity of Panama. No government 
nmlertaki ing haisever meant so much to 
the interior of this Republic, whose 
inlated dwellers are now about to profit 
‘by the rich advantages at their com- 
mica. 

The improvements to the harbor. of 





Puerto Posada and the highway between. 


that place and Penonoiné are hinder way. 

Basket and rope making and the manu- 
facttite of gentine Panama hats are car- 
ried on-in this vicinity. The port of 


company. 
Santa Maria River the route divides, 
one branch lending te Chitré, capital af 


of the province of Veraguas. 
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Posada will serve os an ontlet for the 
oducts of these industries. On the 
ar side of Penonomé the highway will 
be continual through mountain passes 
and over the hills to the Atlantic. 

From the port of Agua Dulce to the 
city of the same name the highway, 
with its grades amd bridges, 
is pricticn ty completed. This route 
will be further continued beyond Acta 
Dulee to the Santa Maria River, The 
river isto be spanned by an extensive 
stee) bridge, the contract for which has 
been allotted to an American bridge 
Beyond the far side of the 


the province of Tjos Santos, and the 
other leading toward Santiago, capital 
Prelimi- 
nary sitveys of these routes are prac- 
tically completed. Still another high. 
way will connect Antom (or Peseaderias) 
with Agua Dulce, passing throngh Nita 
and Pocri and crossing the route which 
joins Puerto Portada an! Penonomeé, 
therehy opening the surromnding coun- 
try to the inflwence of conitmerce and in- 
dustry. 

All these national roads are to be 40. 
feet wide, and the highways, as well as 
all bridges upon thet, are to be built 
with a view to the practicability of par- 
alleiing them with narrow: gange rail- 
Wave. 

Midway between Agua Ditlce and 
Penonomé a site for u model town has 
been planned. A public plage, 4fo 
feet square, is to be the center of the 
town, and around it will be gronped o 
churcli, school, government and mn- 
nicipal buildings, and a market. This 
town will be provided with a complete 
system of waterworks, electric lights, 
sewerage addrainage. Plans forthese 
works are open for competition. All 
the necessary preliminaries have been 
approved by the President of the Re- 
public. 
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The Philippine Islands. Edited by 
Ena Helen Blair andl James Alex- 
ander Robertson. Vol, xXxIv, pp. 
340; Vol. xx¥,) pp, 422. Cleveland, 
Ohio: Arthur H. Clark Co. rigns. 
In these two volumes we have the 

conclusion of Medina's carly Angus- 

tinian history aod a survey of affairs 

generally in the Philippines for 1650- 

1636, Itt, of course, all original ma: 

terial translated into English, the Spon- 

ish text act & given, There are 

enovegh totes tr ‘explain the most im- 

portant points. With the present rise 

of Japon inte world polities it is very 

Sipuificant to pote the friction at that 

early period between the governments 

of these two archipelagoes: A cor 
siderable part of these pages deals with 
church quarrels, and Medina gives 
numerous biographies of ecclesiastics. 

Religious xeal is very apparent, just as 

in other Asiatic lands today, as there 

are constant calls for more tiisstonaries: 

The volumes are up to the high level 

of the previons ones as to paper, print, 

and binding, Cc. M, 


Antarctica. By Otto Nordenskjold and 
J..G. Anderson. With many illus- 
trations. amd maps. Pp Oe Gt) xg 
inches. New York: The Macrnitlais 
Co. igs, 

This i6 a perfunctory and woitterest- 
ing. description of life in Antarctic re- 
gions. The expedition of which the 
‘book is a uartative followed beaten 
tracks and accomplished little that is 
new. Heyond the fact that some brave 
men incurred dangerand passed a winter 
in ahutabout 9 by 6 feet, thereis really 
ho renson for the existence of the hook, 
The thiastrations are lifeless.and poorly 
printed, 
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JE have published a new edition of our map of 


Alaska, which was prepared by the United States 


Geological Survey. The map is 36 by 42 inches, in 3 
colors, and is the first contour map of Alaska that has 
been made. ; : : By mail, 25 cents. 


National Geographic Society 
Hubbard Memorial Hall : Washington, D. C. 
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Reads every paper of importance published in the United States, 
and through its European agencies in London, Paris, Berlin and Vienna 
every paper of importance published in Europe and the British 
Colonies. One subscription on any given subject will bring notices 
from the United States, and if desired also from the European papers, 

WRITE FORK TEEMS 


WE MAKF THE HALFTONE PLATES FOR THIS MAGAZINE 


GaTCHEL & Mannine, 


ILLUSTRATORS 
AND ENGRAVERS 


27-41 SOUTH SIXTH STREET PHILADELPE 





THE WASHINGTON 
LOAN AND TRUST CO. 
Capital. - - %$1,000,000.00 


Surplus and Profits, 5556,591.55 
Deposits, - - §$6,467,687.00 


interest Paid on Deposits 
Loans Made on Real Estate and Collateral 


Safe Deposit Boxes 
Real Estate Department 
Trust Department 
Acts as Executors, Administrators, Trustees, 
Agents, Etc. 


JOBN JOY EDSON, 
Praealdent 





Our “Exposition Special” Traveling Trunk 





Ty were you-ate oitiy to Portland, to Europe, or claewhere, we are eplendidiy 
Ud) ready to equip you with the necesmry things, in a leatier way, 
We call attention to our “ Exposition Special Trank, which haa the following five 
polite to rected iL 

Polnt 1—35 White Ash Slats on top. Point 2—No. 3 Taylor Bolts, 

Point 3—Three Center Hands. Polnt 4—_Metal Tray Lid Hinges. 

Point 5—-Concealed Cop Lock — Practically Burglar-Proof. + 





Other trunks tay Lave any one of these points, but ours is the only trunk that has 
all fre combine), We bal thie trunk mode expresaly for ns, anil it & controlled by na. 
Tt is Ube best (ronk made ot: the price. 

@B-loch, B7.95 24-inch, 310.00 

J0-inch, &.50 36-inch, 11.00 

ad-inch, 3.00 a@-ineh, 12.00 
40-inch, 312.75 


BASEMENT. EQUITABLE BUILDING 


WOODWARD AND LOTHROP 


New York Washington 





FREESS GF [UPD & DATWEILAE (inc.), WASNINGTON, D. C, 


